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SEBEOS, HISTORIAN OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY 
Mesrob K. Krikorian 


Vienna (Austria) 


’ Sebéos and his History; what do we know from mediaeval Sources? 


The first time Bishop. Sebéos was listed among the historians of 
Armenia as author of the History of Heraclius was by Step'anos Taronec'j in 
the late tenth or early eleventh century. After mentioning Agat'angetos; — 
Movsés the Rhetor, Xorenac'i; Eti8é, historian of Vardan Mamikonian and of 
his warriors; Łazar P'arpec'i and P'awstos Buzand, he continues as follows: 

and the History of Heraclius, recounted by Bishop | 
Sebéos and the History of Lewond. Eréec' (the 
priest), on the invasions of Arabs and the suf- 
ferings of Armenians because of their violent 
domination; and then histories of recent times of 
Sapuh Bagratuni and Tér Yovhannés, Catholicos of 
_ Armenians, who were in the days of first Bagra- 
tuni Kings--ASot and Smbat .. „t 

Later in the thirteenth century, Kirakos Ganjakec'i presents the 
Armenian historians Agat'angetos, Movsés Xorenac'i, EH8é@, Lazar P'arpec'i, 
P'awstos Buzand in the same order: 

| and Heraclius recounted by Bishop Sebéos; and the 
history of the marvellous man Koriwn and Xosrov, 
“and the history of Lewond Erec' on what Mahmet 
and his followers did in whole the world and 
moreover with the Armenian nation; and T'ovma 
Vardapet, historian of the house of Arcruni; and 
Sapuh Bagratuni and Tér Yovhannés Catholicos of 
Armenia ete.2 
A few hundred years later, in 1784-86, Mik'aél C'amé'eane' published 


his History of the Armenians counting more than ten ancient Armenian 
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authors whose texts still were not known to him and to the public in general: 
Bishop Uxtanés of Urfa (Edessa); Heraclius by Bishop Sebéos; Xosrov; 
Łewond; Smbat; T'ovma, historian of the attacks on Butay; Sapuh Bagratuni.3 
About the same time, in 1795, Yakob Simonian Ayubeanc' in a list of the 
Armenian writers, cites Agat'angetos; Mesrob Eréc', biographer of St. Nersés; 
Movsés Xorenac'i; Koriwn, biographer of St. Mesrob; Xosrov, author of the 
History of St. Sahak; Eni8é Vardapet; Łazar P'arpec'i; P'awstos Buzand; 
Zenob, historian of Fardn; and "10. Heraclius by Bishop Eusebius who has 
narrated the wars of Heraclius and Khosrow and other useful things” ete.4 
Apparently Ayubeanc' had seen or used the main MS of Sebéos which is now 
being kept in the Matenadaran (old. No. 611 = new No. 2639). 

Among the above-quoted sources I have intentionally left out a 
secondary historian, namely Siméon Aparanec'i (1585),° just to emphasize the 
importance of his poetical History in which he includes many pages from 
Sebeos almost without any substantial changes. Hence his book is of 
immense help for scholars in restoring the text of the History of Heraclius. 
In any case, in modern times it was Yovhannés Sahxatunian of Ejmiacin who, 
about 1830-31, discovered the MS of Sebéos. 


Manuscripts and Editions 


In 1850/51 T'. M. Mihrdateanc' of Istanbul, after receiving a copy of 
the History of Heraclius from the Catholissate of St. Ejmiacin and having at 
his disposal a MS dated 1568, edited for the first time the text of Seb&os 
with the following title: . 

History of Bishop Seb@os on Heraclius.§ 
In 1862, K'. Patkanian published in St. Petersburg a Russian translation: 
History of the Emperor Heraclius by Bishop Sebéos, 
author of VIIth century. 
Later, in 1879, he edited the Armenian text of Seb@os, based on Mihr- 
dateanc''s copy and on a copy of the MS of St. Ejmiacin.? The last and best 





publication of the History of Heraclius was carried out by Malxaseane'®’ who 
used ali editions and the available manuscripts: 
(1) No. 2639 (old No. 611) at the Matenadaran, 
written in 1672 at the monastery of Amr- 
ddl, by the scribes Pawtos Gawatfe'i and 
Grigor Eréc' (the priest); 
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(2) No. 2867, ibid., a nineteenth-century copy 
of No. 2639; 

(3) No. 3122, ibid., 1852, Erevan, copied by 
Oskan Tér-Georgian Yovhanniseane' for M. 
Emin; 

(4) No. 6454, ibid., nineteenth-century copy; 

(5) Copy of the Armenian Academy of Sci- 

| ences, Erevan, nineteenth century. Is this 
MS the same as No. 9252 (nineteenth - 
century) at the Matenadaran? 

There are still two other manuscripts, although of no value for textual 
criticism, which are kept in the Mekhitarist Library of Vienna, Nos. 52 and 
86, both copied from the MS of Mihradateanc'. All these manuscripts 
actually originate from the same "mother copy," ie. No. 2639 of Erevan 
which in its turn was transcribed from an older MS (= "the copy of Vardapet 
Yunan").9 Therefore, in fact, we possess only one form of the text of 
Seb&os. Certainly, it is understandable how difficult it is to restore a 


historical text based on a single manuscript. 


New Studies and Discussions: Is Sebéos really the Author of the History of 


Heraclius? 


A very lively interest in the person and History of Sebéos was aroused 
in 1965 when G. V. Abgaryan published his study:10 
The History of Sebéos and the Enigma of 





the Anonymous Author. 
Here I summarize the main theses of his research: 

(1) The history book published in the name of 
Bishop Sebéos (Bagratuni?) in reality belongs to 
Xosrov, seventh-century author. 

(2) The History of Heraclius by Bishop Seb&os 
still remains unknown and might one day be 
discovered. The book of Xosrov is the history not 
only of the emperors Heraclius and Khosrow 
Parviz, but also, in general, it narrates the 
relations and wars of the Byzantines, Persians, and 


Armenians in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
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(3) The prologue of the History of Xosrov 
(published in the name of Seb@os) relates the fall 
of the Arsacid kingdom in Armenian and conse- 
quently has nothing to do with the antecedent two 
chapters (2 x 2 = in 4 parts), known (!) as an 
anonymous work. In this sense and form Pat- 
kanian had already published the book under 
discussion. l 

(4) The chapters at the beginning of the His- 
tory of Xosrov are for the most part collected or 
extracted from the works of P'awstos Buzand, 
Movsēs Xorenac'i, Step'anos Tarōnec'i (Asołik) 
ete. Therefore they have been compiled earlier 
than the eleventh century and probably belong to 
the History of Bagratid Dynasty written by Yov- 





hannés Vardapet Tarðnec'i, 

Numerous reviews on Abgaryan's 'sensational' book were published . 
both inside and outside Armenia. P. Ananian from the Mekhitarist Fathers- 
of Venice initiated a series of articles which later were collected in a small .- 
volume.11_ Following the view of Malxaseanc',12 detecting similarities of 
language and style between the two writings, he tries to demonstrate that 
the anonymous chapters under discussion really form coherent parts of the 
History of Sebéos. Thanks to the studies of Patkanian, Akinian and others, 
we know that the second anonymous chapter has been taken from the History 
of Step'anos Tarðnec'i (XIth century). Replying to such a problem, the 
Mekhitarist scholar presumes that these extracts are not original, but later 
interpolations (!). 

In Vienna, M. K. Krikorian also undertook a series of research articles 
about Sebeos. In a review, he evaluated the work of G. Abgaryan, especially 
the 46 textual remarks or corrections,!3 and found "quite probable and 
eonvineing"14 the main conclusion of the study that Xosrov is the author of 
the History ascribed to Seb@os. As to the question of the two chapters, he 
supported the view of Zarbhanalian, K'. Patkanian, M.-F. Brosset, F. Macler, 
and N. Akinian--that they could not have been written earlier than the 
eleventh century. In a short excursus, he even pointed out differences 
between the two anonymous chapters and inferred that, either they were 


compiled by two different historians, or Yovhannés Tardnec'i was not the 
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proper author but an untalented collector who had not.cared at all to achieve 
an internally consistent work, £5 . 

During the years 1967-1971 Krikorian1® also edited about 72 remarks 
on and corrections to the text of Sebéos, and finally!” he examined 
thoroughly the problem of the authorship—Sebéos or Xosrov? In the 
meantime, X. T'orosyan from the Matenadaran in Erevan had published 
critical and polemic articles against Abgaryan, rejecting his thesis and 
declaring that first, Seb@os was indeed the author of the History of Heraclius 
and secondly, Xosrov the Historian lived in the fifth century (not the seventh 
century) and produced a biography of St. Sahak Part'ew.!8 In a detailed 
textual and philological investigation Krikorian cleared up the misunder- 
standings, demonstrated that Xosrov the Historian could not have been the 
author of the Biography of St. Sahak and concluded: 

_ By refuting the hypothesis of T'orosyan, I have not 
necessarily confirmed the supposition of Abgaryan. 
The problem still remains uncertain; for that 
reason I have kept in my study the traditional 
name of the History of Heraclius. In my modest 
opinion, as long as there is no new evidence, it is 
absurd to consider the question 'Sebéos' or 'Xos- 
rov,' since we know nothing about either of 
them.19 


The Contents of the 'History' of Sebéos 


Sebéos begins his History with a short prologue, first mentioning the 
fall of the Arsacid kingdom, the Persian domination of Armenia, and the 
rebellion of the Armenians against Yazdegerd II (439-457). He then briefly 
presents his program which covers a period of about two hundred years 
(approx. 460-661/662), concentrating his attention on Byzantine- Arme- 
nian-Persian political relations and wars, which he correctly and reliably 
describes in 38 chapters.29 Although, since the eleventh century, his book 
has been referred to as the History of Heraclius, he in fact has devoted only 
six chapters to the famed emperor (chapters 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30).21 
In connection with the Emperor Maurice (582-602), we find, interestingly 
enough, even more historical accounts (chapters 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, and 20); 
therefore, the traditional title does not really reflect the contents of the 
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book. If, however, we bear in mind that very important events, such as the 
siege of Jerusalem, the capture of the Holy Cross by the Persians, the later 
liberation of the Holy City, and the return of the Cross, happened during the 
reign of Heraclius (610-641), we can understand, at least to a certain extent, 
why Seb@os named his book for this particular emperor. It is worthwhile to 
note the Sebéos provides us with much more material about Persian than 
Byzantine sovereigns. Except Balāsh (484-488), all the other Iranian 
emperors of the period are recorded in a regular succession and their actions 
and wars are described in detail. In particular, Khosrow II Parviz, who 
reigned about 37 years (591-628), is the central figure of the History: the 
author devoted 16 to 18 chapters (2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 26, and 27), i. e. almost half of the book, to him. One would 
rightly expect to find in the title the name of the Emperor Khosrow rather 
than that of Heraclius, and this appellation would certainly fit the prologue 
at the end of chapter 2. In an outline of the following chapters, Sebéos 
preludes, in a rhetorical tone, the heroic undertakings of Parviz vaunting him 
as a great conqueror who terrified the whole world. He speaks of his Book 
as Chronicles of Imperial History, the "heroic tale of Khosrow Parviz, a 
struggler, a Sasanian plunderer who set fire and burned out the entire inside, 
shaking the sea and the land, in order to destroy the entire world.. ." 
To this eulogy we can add the witness of Tabari, which certainly 
sounds more positive: , 
Afterwards, Khosrow Parvīz, the son of 
Hormizd and the grandchild of Khosrov Anūshīr- 
_ van, became king. This was one of those Persian 
kings who with their courage, wisdom, and remote . 
military expeditions distinguished themselves. As 
it is told, his strength, conquests, and victories, 
his richness of money and of other treasures, and 
his constant luck were so great that no other king 
on such a high grade possessed the same. For that 
reason he was called Parviz i. e. "the Trium- 
phant."'22 
Speaking of Khosrow I, it is impossible, from an Armenian standpoint, 
to disregard one of the most talented and skillful commanders-in-chief of the 
Iranian army, namely Smbat Bagratuni the Victorious.23 At that time, Persia 
was being continuously attacked and troubled by barbarous Turkie-Mongolian 
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nomad tribes around the Caspian Sea.24 Actually, the Hephtalite Huns (the 
"Kushans" of Seb@os), raiding from their settlements in Balkh-Bactria, 
Tokharistan and Badakhshan, permanently were terrifying and oppressing the 
bordering provinces, especially Tabaristan and Gurgan. 

In 591 Khosrow Parviz assigned Smbat as marzpan (governor) of 
Hyrkania and gave him every power to combat the Hephtalites. Smbat 
organized his own army corps of about 2000 soldiers, mainly Armenians which 
fought against the dangerous Turkic-Mongolian nomads and killed their king 
(609). On this occasion (or earlier) he was made chief marzpan and honored 
with the title 'Khosrow Sum' (or Snum) which means "the joy of Khosrow"! 
Also his son Varaztiroc'’ was highly respected and had been appointed as 
imperial head butler. In his continuing attacks and struggle against the 
Kushans, he was always successful and received more and more honors from 
the Shah. In the end, he became the third minister of Khosrow and officiated 
as Eran-dibirbad (dipirpat) or chairman of the Imperial Council.25 

As a historian, Sebéos seems in general to sympathize more with the 
Persians than the Byzantines, but it would not be appropriate to call him an 
Iranophile. Rather he is a supporter of a national orientation between the 
two superpowers, and occasionally, in connection with the Council of 
Chaleedon (451), he criticizes the Byzantines and those Armenians who 
expressed a tolerant attitude to the Chaleedonian Christology. For instance, 
in chapter 35, he relates how the Emperor Constantine (641-668) came to 
Dvin, Armenia in order to bring about a Church reunion. It was in the year 
652, on a Sunday, that at St. Gregory's cathedral the Armenians and 
Byzantines together celebrated a Liturgy in the Greek language during which 
the Catholicos Ners@s I§xanc'i (641-661), the commander in chief Mušeł 
Mamikonian, and all the bishops, together with the most eminent guests, 
received communion. The agreement was politically motivated, since the 
Arabs were growing in power and becoming challenging adversaries; and 
theologically, the christology of Chalcedon was interpreted afresh as a 
Monothelite doctrine. However, one of the Armenian bishops publicly refused 
to take communion and went away, so that the Emperor was obliged to 
intervene in order to reconcile the Catholicos with the unknown Bishop! . 
. Nersés was blamed as a "two-faced" person who acted and spoke once pro and 
once contra Chalcedon. Surprisingly enough, the author of the History of 
Heraclius, who circumstantially relates this meeting as an important event, 
does not mention the name of the bishop who protested against the 
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Armenian-Byzantine communion. Ormanian is right in concluding that most 
probably Seb@os himself was the bishop who found it difficult to approve or 
pronounce the Council of Chalcedon.26 Before closing this part of my study, 
I would like to append here a chronological table indicating in parallel 
columns all the Iranian and Byzantine emperors who are recorded in the 


History of Heraclius. 


Firiiz 
(459-484) 


Balash 
(484-488) not mentioned by Sebéos 
Kavadh 
(488-531) 
Khosrow I Aniishirvan 
(531-579) . 
Hormizd IV Maurice 
(579-590) (582-602) 
Khosrow II Parviz Phocas 
(591-628) (602-610) 
Kavadh II Heraclius 
(Feb.-Sept. 628) (610- )}) 
Ardashir II 
(628-629) 
Bor(an) 
(629-630) 
Khosrow II 
Azarmiduxt 
Hormizd V 

` Yazdegerd II 
(632) 
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Arab-Byzantine Constantine II 
hostilities and wars _ (641) and 
Heraclonas 
| (641) 
Yazdegert MI killed i i Constans-Constantine 
(651) | (641-668) 
Muawiya i 


triumphant Caliph 
(661-662) 


~ The Byzantine Policy towards Armenia 


The cultural "Hellenization" and hence "Westernization" of Armenia, 
which had begun under Tigran the Great (95/94-56/54 B. C.), reached its 
fulfillment and zenith in about 301 or 314 when Christianity was officially 

` proclaimed the state religion. At that time, the Arsacid dynasty was 
reigning in Armenia. In 384-387, at a critical moment, the emperors 
Theodosios and Shapur III divided the country; Persia received a larger part 
of Armenia, whereas Theodosioupolis (Erzurum) and some cantons in Western 
Armenia were left within the share of Byzantium. After the fall of the 
Arsacid kingdom in 428, "Eastern" Armenia was totally controlled by the 
Iranians. The rivalry between the two Empires became stronger and more 
intense; both sides were convinced that whoever could. possess Armenia would 
' also in general gain the game. In approximately 450, Yazdegerd II (439-457) 
even tried to subjugate Armenia culturally in order to facilitate a definitive 
- integration of the Armenians in his dominion. Fortunately, this Persian plan 
failed completely, and at the end the Emperor Bal&sh (484-488) was obliged 
to recognize the religious-spiritual freedom of Armenia. The rest of the 
‘history has been told us by Bishop Sebëos. It is interesting to note that after 
harsh treatment in the fifth century, Iran was very cautious and rather 
followed a policy of gaining the sympathy of the Armenians. This is very 
clear in the History of Heraclius. ln contrast, the Byzantines followed a 
short-sighted political and religious policy which resulted in catastrophic 
` consequences for both Byzantium and Armenia. 

Armenia, because of its natural geography and strategie location, was 

an attractive country and a buffer state between East (Iran) and West 
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(Byzantium and, later, the Ottoman Empire) Another factor which 
continuously created rivalry and tension between the Armenians and the 
Greeks was that both were talented in trade and war. Particularly, under the 
Emperors Tiberius H (578-582) and Maurice (582-602), the Byzantines 
persistently pursued a method of dividing and deporting Armenians in order 
‘to achieve peace, order, and. unity in the eastern borders of the Empire. As 
early as 571-72, after a failed revolt against the Persians, Vardan Mamikonian 
and his companions had fled to Constantinople. Such Armenian emigrations - 
continued also under Arab and Seljuk pressures and oppression. The Emperor 
Maurice, however, systematically organized the exchange and transportation 
of Armenians. 

Seb&os, in his History, preserves a copy or a summary of a remarkable 
letter of Maurice addressed to Shah Khosrow Parviz in which the Emperor 
proposes to expel Armenians to remote regions: 

They are an undiciplined and disobedient nation, 
[he says] who live between us and disturb us. But 
come, let us gather and concentrate mine in 
Thrace and you assemble and order yours to the 
East. If they die, enemies die, and if they kill, 
they kill adversaries and we shall live in peace. 
Because if they remain in their country, there will 
never be any calm for us [c. 6]. 

In fact the policy of Maurice had several aspects and advantages: on 
one hand, he would have removed "undisciplined and disobedient" elements, 
and on the other hand, he could combat his dangerous enemies; on one hand, 
he would have secured the pacification of Armenia and on the other, he could 
enrich the industrious elements of his empire. In about 590-591, just before 
or after the new partition of Armenia between Byzantium and Iran, Maurice 
really started to gather Armenians and send them to Thrace, where the Avars 
were growing in power and becoming aggressive. Many soldiers and naxarars 
fled from the Byzantine part into the Persian, seeking protection and security 
under Shah Khosrow. It is interesting to know that the Iranian court received 
the Armenians with great hospitality and honors. Probably encouraged by 
this attitude of Persia, some princes in Byzantine Armenia, like Samuél and 
Sargis Vahevuni, Varaz Nerseh, Nersés, Vstam and T'éodoros Trpatuni, 
revolted and waged war against the Emperor. In Thrace too, the "enemies" 


attacked the Byzantine army and caused many casualties. Maurice 
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immediately enlisted thousands of Armenians and under the command of 
Mušeł Mamikonian directed them to "western regions on the bank of the 
great river Danube." After the defeat of MuSet, once again an elite 
Armenian cavalry 2,000 strong, led by Sahak Mamikonian and Smbat 
Bagratuni, son of Manuél, was sent against the Avars and Slavs. This is the 
Smbat who later was exiled to Africa and whom some authors identify with 
Sumbat "Khosrow-Snum"! It is worthwhile noting, however, that Thrace was 
not the only region where Armenians were concentrated; during the reign of 
Tiberius and Maurice, thousands of them were uprooted from their homeland 
and deported to western provinces of Asia Minor and also to the island- of 
Cyprus. 27 

In ecclesiastical policy too, the Byzantines acted from a position of 
strength to exert pressure upon Armenia in order to suppress the indepen- 
dence and national identity of the Armenian Church. In 590, the Emperor 
Maurice, wishing to force the Council of Chalcedon on the Armenians, 
assigned Bishop Yovhannés of Bagaran as anti-patriarch under his dominion. 28 
At that time the regular Catholicos was Movsés Etivardec'i (574-604). In 
633, Heraclius arranged a reunion of Churches in Theodosioupolis on the basis 
of the Monothelite doctrine, in the days of the Catholicos Ezr P'ataZg- 
nakerte'i.29 In 648, the Emperor Constans-Constantine and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople commissioned the Armenian Chalecedonian philosopher Davit' 
Bagavane'i to go to Dvin in order to convince the authorities of the Armenian 
Chureh to acknowledge the Council of Chaleedon. The Catholicos Nersés 
Išxanc'i and the commander in chief T'éodoros R&tuni assembled a synod 
together with all the bishops and naxarars and politely refused the Byzantine 
proposal of ecclesiastical union, "defending the foundation of the orthodox 
Faith which our fathers have received from true apostolic teachers." Seb&os 
includes the text of a long letter?9 which the Armenians addressed to the 
Emperor, and Ormanian rightly thinks that Sebéos himself worked with some 
others in the composition of the reply.31 Although the Byzantines could not 
accomplish their plan to gain the Chureh of ‘Armenia for their direction and 
tradition, in Caucasia they succeeded in separating the Georgian Church from 
the Armenian and Albanian. Ever since the days of Gregory the Illuminator, 
the Georgians had been on very friendly terms with Armenia on doctrinal 
questions and cultural activities, but as the political and ecclesiastical 
influence of Byzantium grew in Georgia, the bonds of friendship which united 
the local Church with that of Armenia became loose and were finally, in 608, 
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officially dissolved. ` The Catholicos Abraham Atbat'anec'i (607-615) re- 
peatedly invited the Georgian Patriarch Kyrion to continue in the com mon 
way, but he was flatly refused. 

The Byzantine policy of "dividing and deporting" Armenians continued 
throughout the centuries. Although every empire is naturally condemned to 
fali at a certain moment of history, the Byzantine state would probably have 
lasted longer, if the leaders had pursued a realistic policy. In fact, Armenia 
was a firm and solid barrier against Persians, Arabs, and various Turkic- 
Mongolian tribes; but instead of supporting and strengthening Armenia, 
Byzantium undertook every effort to weaken it. On August 26, 1071, the 
Seljuks, led by Alp Arslan, won the decisive battle of Malazgirt (Manzikert) 
and captured the Emperor Romanus IV Diogenes (1067-1071). This was 
actually "one of the blackest days in the long history of Byzantium."32 The 
corridor to the capital city was open: the conquest of Constantinople was 


only a matter of time. 


The Tragedy of the Armenians 





The geo-political position and the feudal social system of Armenia 
were the main factors shaping the destiny of the people. The Armenian 
principalities, divided between Byzantium and Iran, separated by mountains, 
and lacking a cohesive spirit, failed to secure the unity and sovereignty of 
the country. Surely and naturally they wished to have national independence, 
but the socio-political and economic forces and powers both inside and 
outside their homeland were too strong to be controlled by them; and this 
was their tragedy. Turning the pages of Sebéos' History the reader can easily 
perceive how the naxarars were desperately striving on one hand to survive 
and on the other hand to obtain a certain freedom and autonomy. Not only. 
were the leading houses divided into two main groups, but the same feudal 
commanders were sometimes allied with the Byzantines and other times with 
the Persians; they were caught up in an endless swing between Byzantium and 
Iran. However, one may clearly trace the orientation of the Mamikonian 
House, which was traditionally more for the Byzantines, whereas the 
Bagratuni dynasty was more for the Persians. It was the latter principality 
which, after experiencing a bitter destiny, coneluded that semi-independence 
could only be realized by active or silent support of the eastern superpower. 
Among Bagratunis, Smbat 'Khosrow-Snum' proved himself to be a great 
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military and political personality whose memory undoubtedly influenced the 
policy of his descendants, who succeeded in 885 in re-establishing the 
national independence of Armenia. A parallel figure was T'éodoros R&tuni 
' (eh. 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 35, 36, and 38) who, according to the account of 
Sebeos, played an important role in forming the new orientation of Armenia, 


that is, reconciliation and co-operation with the Arabs! 
Cultural Achievements 


Sebéos was’ primarily interested’ in the political history of his time, 
and, for that reason, he paid very little attention to the cultural life of his 
country. He makes no mention of the intellectuals and writers of the seventh 
century, among whom were the particularly illustrious Anania Sirakac'i, 
Vrt'anés Tetapah, Yovhannés Mayragomec'i, T'éodoros K'rt'enawor, Grigoris 
ArgSaruneac', ete. As a bishop of the Armenian Chureh, he recorded the 
names and activities of the successive catholicoi of the seventh century: 

Movsés Etivardee'i (574-604) 

(Vrt'anés Tetapah) (604-607) 

Abraham Régtuni Atbat'anec'i (607-615) 
Komitas Ate'ec'i (615-628) 

K'ristap'or Apahuni (628-630) 

Ezr P'araZnakerte'i (630-641) 

Nersés Išxanc'i (641-661) . 

Sebéos considered it important to describe not only the doctrinal 
position of these patriarchs, but also the churches they built. Abraham 
R&tuni33 initiated the erection of St. Gregory of Dvin, which was finished in 
the days of Komitas. Komitas not only restored, with shaped stones, the 
wooden dome of St. Ejmiacin, but he also fundamentally reconstructed the 
beautiful chureh of St. Htipsimeé.34 Last, but not least, Nersés built the 
renowned church of Zuart'noe'35 on a round plan and in three external floors. 
Interestingly these three buildings represent three different typical church 
forms, and it is worth remembering that ecclesiastical architecture in 
Armenia, according to T'oros T'oramanian, flourished and experienced its 
"Golden Age" in the seventh century. Although this traditional architectural 
style had naturally assimilated Syrian, Iranian, and Roman-Byzantine ele- 
ments, it was, in fact, an original achievement which, in its turn, provided 


some new architectural forms for Byzantium and Europe, in spite of the 
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political misfortunes which were the Armenians’ lot. 


Coneluding Remarks 


It is amazing how correct and exact Sebēos' data are. Most probably 
he collected his first-hand information directly from the Armenian troops and 
naxarars who were immediate participants in the wars and events of the 
time. Sinee there are not many contemporary Byzantine or Persian- Arab 
historians, the History of Heraclius is a very valuable, almost indispensable 
source book on seventh-century political life and Byzantine, Armenian and 


Jranian relations. 
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